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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A MEMOIR OF JOHN JACKSON. 
Concluded from page 499. 


We might have properly mentioned ere this 
that the constitution of our friend, which had 
never been robust, seemed undermined by a 
severe illness of several weeks previously to his 
leaving home for the West Indies. During his 
sickness, his friends were apprehensive that he 
would not get well, but he felt impressed with 
the belief that he would accomplish the religious 
visit he had in prospect, and return in safety to 
his family. With the increase of physical de- 
bility there were no marks of wasted mental 
energy, or a disposition to seek rest from continu- 
ous labor. He appeared ever mindful of the 
apostle’s injunction to his brethren, “To be diligent 
in business, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” 
The influence which he possessed in his neigh- 
borhood, was an evidence of the good effects re- 
sulting from a mind habitually clothed with the 
heavenly attributes of justice, mercy, and hu- 
mility. Persons, of both low and high degree, 
acknowledged its power, and he was thus enabled 
at times, by a seasonable word of caution and 
counsel, to prevent the chords of harmony being 
broken, and in cases where they had been des- 
troyed, to act the part of a peace-maker. 

Among the many means which he employed 
to benefit himself and others, was the use of the 
compass. In this way he was particularly use- 
ful, by settling disputed claims in property. The 
confidence reposed in his judgment and integrity 
by all parties, generally enabled him to effect a 
satisfactory decision. We have said he was 
diligent in business; he seemed to act upon his 
early conviction, that witha rightly balaneed 
mind there is time for the fulfilment of every 
duty. Firstly, towards Him unto whom we owe 
all things ; and secondly, unto our neighbors and 
ourselves. 
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We cannot but hope that the vast amount of 
labor upon Bcientific subjects which he has left 
in manuscript, will be placed in a form by which 
it may benefit others. Astronomy was hisfavorite 
study. A love for it was engendered in early 
youth, no doubt, from his reverence for the great 
Creator of the starry hosts, by whose wisdom and 
power they are sustained and made to revolve in 
their respective orbits in perpetual grandeur and 
harmony. To his contemplative mind this 
opened a wide field of enjoyment, in which new 
wonders and beauties were continually presented 
to his view. At the silent hour of midnight, 
after having disposed of the duties of the day, as 
well as at early morn ere the beauties of the 
night were eclipsed by the beams of the rising 
sun, he was often to be found in the observatory. 
His astronomical observations are interspersed 
with reflections which go to show that his mind 
was wont to soar above the heavens, and dwell 
upon the Supreme Intelligence by which they 
were framed. The last of these, made but a 
short period:before his decease, is here appended. 

‘“‘ What scope of the imagination can embrace 
the extent of the universe, when so many worlds 
are seen to exist within the narrow limits of ap- 
parent vision. In contemplating thy works, 
IllimitableCreator, I learn at every step some 
lesson of thy unmeasured greatness, some addi- 
tional conviction of thy unbounded beneficence, 
and some striking illustration of the littleness 
and frailty of man. How humbling to human 
pride is the thought that the globe on which I 
dwell, on which so many millions are striving 
and contending for dominion, as though the 
possession of its atoms of dust were the whole 
aim and object of existence, is but itself an 
atom of thy material empire, and is almost lost 
sight of amidst the contemplation of creation’s 
immensity as it is here reveaied before me.” 

In his concern for the advancement of truth 
and righteousness in the earth, he labored not 
only orally, but with his pen. An address to 
the members of his own Quarterly Meeting on 
the subject of divine spiritual worship, was issued 
in 1837. And a pamphlet containing “ con- 
siderations on the impropriety of Friends parti- 
cipating in the administration of political govern- 
ment,” was printed and circulated among our 
members in 1840. Sothorough'y was his spirit 
imbued with the peaceable natuge of the Chris- 
tian religion, that it may be said that, “in season 
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and out of season,” he was prepared to bear an 
uncompromising testimony against war and blood- 

shed, believing it to be one of the greatest evils 

in the world. A little work entitled ‘‘ Peace and 

War,” was an exposition of hisserious convictions 

on the subject. Unpleasant, as it ever is, to 

dwell uponor even allude to differences among bre- 

thren, we feel that we would not be doing justice 

to the duty we have undertaken, if we did not here 

notice the fact, that this production gave un- 

easiness to some Friends, because of expressions 

contained in it which they thought undervalued 

the Scriptures. Itis not our business nor our 

aim to enter upon the point of controversy, | 
further than tosay, that our personal knowledge of 
the writer forbids us to believe that he was want- 
ing in respect for this volume, which he highly 
prized, and had so frequently read in his family. 
It was his sincere belief that those parts of it 
upon which some professors of Christianity are 
wont to found their arguments in favor of war 
and slavery, being simply of a historical char- 
acter, were likely to exhibit the peculiar or edu- 
cational views of those who penned them. The 
respect with which he treated those who differed | 
from him in opinion is worthy imitation. He | 
considered liberty of conscience as one of the 
choicest boons of Heaven, and was ever willing | 
to grant to al/, what he asked for himself, a free- | 
dom to exercise it. This enabled him to extend 
the hand of friendship even to those who were | 
disposed to look upon him with coldness and dis- 
trust. 

In Friends’ Intelligencer of 7th mo. 9th, 1853, 
there appeared Essayson the Death Penalty, which | 
were written by him at the suggestion of our 
beloved friend, H. J. Moore. The interest which | 
they both felt in this subject is well known to | 
many, and we would that their faithfulness in | 
the advocacy of the blessed principle of love to 
God and good will to men, might act as a stim- | 


| 
} 
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tenement that connected him with this transitory 
scene, we may infer, that whatever may have 
been his views, they militated not against him 
in the near approach of his dissolution. He felt 
an assurance of acceptance with his heavenly 
Father, whom he had endeavored to serve with 
singleness of heart, by acting out the law of the 
spirit, which “sets free from the law of sin and 
death.” It was his often expressed belief, that 
opinions were as nothing, in comparison with 
that faith which leads to a perfect fulfilment of 
the commandments upon which the blessed Jesus 
declares “hang the law and the prophets,” which 
would lead into the exercise of those virtues, that 
are acquired by keeping the eye single and the 
beart pure, by which the selfishness of human 
nature is overcome, and we are enabled to say, 
“do with me Lord, as seemeth good in thy 
sight.” 

“ He isa Jew, who is one inwardly; and 
circumcision is that of the heart, in the spirit, 
and not in the letter ; whose praise is not of men 
but of God.” 

The health of our friend continued to decline, 
and although it sometimes cost him considerable 
effort he was faithful in the attendance of meet- 
ings both for worship and discipline. His gos- 
pel Jabors for the welfare of the body, when thus 
assembled, were often accompanied by an energy 


‘which his friends would have deemed his frail 


tenement incapable of exhibiting; but the spirit 
rose in dominion and proved “ strength in weak- 
ness and a present help in the needful time.” 
Thus labored till the close of the day the sub- 
ject of this feeble tribute, whom we have followed 


in part from his infancy to the period when his 
| work being accomplished, “the mortal’ was 


about “ to put on immortality,” and “ death was 
to be swallowed up in victory.” In tracing the 
leading characteristics which embellished his life, 
we have been far from desiring to exalt the crea- 





ulus to those who are continued a little longer | ture, but rather, to offer the homage due to the 
on this stage of action, to work “while it is| Author of all good, in thus having constituted 
day ;” that when the closing period of this life | man a twofold being, He has rendered him capa- 
shall draw nigh, like our departed friends | ble, through obedience to the manifestations of 
these may be able to adopt the language, “I{ the divine will, of maintaining the dominion 
have glorified thee on the earth. I have finished | “ over the beasts of the field, the fowls of the 
the work which thou gavest me to do.” air, and fishes of the sea,” by which the spiritual 

A few months before his death, he published | life is exalted, and he retains the noble and 
his views on ‘‘ The Christian Ministry,—A free | dignified position designed him by his Creator. 
ministry—Legal provision—Voluntary payment, | The scripture testimony is, that he who is thus 





—Objections to a theological education for the mi- | 
nistry.” Our testimony to a free gospel ministry 
isstrongly advocated therein, and the simplicity of 
the religion promulgated by Jesus, is contrasted 
with that which is exhibited by many of its pro- 
fessors at the present day. In this work, as in 
the one before alluded to, there are some senti- 
ments with which all Friends do not unite. But 


from the calm serenity of our friend’s latter days, 
and the joy with which he anticipated the period 
when his spirit should be freed from the frail 


found governing his own house, ruling his own 
spirit, ‘is better than he that taketh a city.” 
He was confined but a short time to his cham- 
ber, during which he appeared to have nothing 
to do, but to bear with patience and resignation 
the sufferings consequent upon disease and dis- 
solution. The bonds to earth were broken, and 
his spirit seemed enwrapped with joy ineffable; 
the bright visions of which he had had a fore- 
taste, were about to be opened more fully unto 
him, and in his parting salutations to his be- 
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loved and stricken family, he could point them ; 


to the happy flight that spirit takes,. whose trea- 
sures are garnered in heaven. 

On the 14th of 4th mo. 1855, the immortal 

art was released from its house of clay, which 
on the 17th was followed to the place of its in- 
terment in Friends’ burial ground at Darby, by 
a great concourse of his-friends, over whom the 
feeling of solemnity appeared to prevail in a re- 
markable manner. 

Thns passed into the eternal world, one whose 
chief concern had been faithfully to fulfil his 
mission on earth, that he might be prepared for 
a higher and more exalted state of being ; who, 
even in childhood, watched the dawning of that 
light, which in the obedient soul shines “ brighter 
and brighter unto the perfect day,” and who 
continued to testify to the end, of the univer- 
sality of the Father’s love and of the joys of His 
kingdom inwardly revealed to the dedicated mind. 


From “ Kelty’s Early Friends.” 

CATHERINE EVANS AND SARAH OHEEVERS. 

Concluded from prge 501. 

It is worthy of observation, and certainly tend- 
ing to spiritual progress, to consider how much 
the soul thrives in the exercise of praise. How 
continually do we find “‘ the high praises of God” 
in the mouth of the scripture saints !—and how 
almost invariably, as it advances nearer to the 
Fountain of blessedness, and the sweet source 
of its being, does the spirit of the creature, when 
in its right state, pour forth enraptured songs of 
thanksgiving, to its all glorious, and all lovely 
Creator ! 

Hence, how many at, or very near the moment 
of their departure from the body, break forth 
into singing; “‘the joy of the Lord being their 
strength.” 

I cannot refrain from adding another extract 
or two from the papers of these exalted cap- 
tives, for which 1 think I shall receive the 
thanks of at least some of my readers. The 
following passages are selected from a letter of 
Catherine to her husband, and which she super- 
scribes, 

“For the hands of John Evans, my right, 
dear, and precious husband, with my tender- 
hearted children; who are more dear and pre- 
cious to me than the apple of my eye.” 

She then addresses him as her ‘‘Most dear and 
faithful husband, friend, and brother,’’—telling 
him that she has unity and fellowship with him 
day and night. 

“Oh my dear husband and children,” she 
says, “how often have I poured out my soul to 
the everlasting Father for you, with rivers of 
tears night and day, that you might be kept pure 
and single in the sight of ourGod. . . 

** My dear hearts, you do not want teaching ; 
you are in a land of blessedness, which floweth 
with milk and honey! among the faithful stew- 
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ards whose mouths are opened wide to righteous- 
ness, to declare the eternal mysteries-of the ever- 
lasting kingdom of endless joys and eternal 
glory, whereunto all the willing and obedient 
shall enter, and be blessed for ever. 

‘* My dear hearts, the promises of the Lord 
are large, and all yea and amen to those that 
fear his name. He will comfort the mourners 
in Zion, and will cause the heavy-hearted in 
Jerusalem to rejoice, because of the glad ti- 
dings. They that do bear the cross with pa- 
tience, shall wear the crown with joy; for it is 
through long suffering, and patient waiting, that 
the crown of life and immortality comes to be 
obtained. 

“The Lord hath exercised my patience, and 
tried me to the uttermost ; to his praise, and my 
eternal comfort, who hath not been wanting to 
us in anything, in his own due time. We are 
witnesses that he can provide a table in the wil- 
derness, both spiritual and temporal. . . 

‘“‘Tn our deepest affliction, when I looked for 
every moment to be the last, I could not wish I 
had not come over the sea; because I knew it 
was my eternal Father’s will to prove me, with 
my dear and faithful friend. In all afflictions 
and miseries, the Lord remembered mercy, and 
did not leave us, nor forsake us, nor suffer his 
faithfulness to fail; but caused the sweet drops 
of his mercy to distill upon us, and the bright- 
ness of his glorious countenance to shine into 
our hearts.” 

She concludes this tender effusion by com- 
mitting her beloved husband and children to 
the hands of the Almighty, and to the word of 
his grace—adding, as her last words, ‘‘ J do be- 
lieve we shall see your faces again with joy” 

“ This was written in the Inquisition at Malta, 
in the 11th mouth, in the year 1661.” 

The address of Sarah to her husband and chil- 
dren, is less touching, but not less “strong in 
the faith, giving glory to God.” 

She begins by assuring them of her soul’s 
rest and peace in the bosom of her Lord and 
Saviour. “Therefore,” she says, “doth my 
soul breathe to my God for thee and my children, 
night and day, that your minds may be joined to 
the light of the Lord Jesus, to lead you out of 
Satan’s kingdom into the kingdom of God, where 
we may enjoy one another in the life eternal, 
where neither sea nor land can separate.” And 
in that light she tells him, that she salutes him 
and her dear children; entreating them to turn 
to the everlasting Fountain, which had been 
opened to them by the messengers of Christ; 
“who preach to you,” she says, “‘the word of 
God, ‘ in season and out of season,’ directing you 
where you may find your Saviour.” 

She tells him that she cannot by pen and pa- 
per, set forth the extent of the love of God to 
her soul, in fulfilling his gracious promises to 
her in the wilderness. 
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It appears indeed, in the history of these 
prisoners, that they were permitted to sing the 
Lord’s song in a strange land—and that in the 
midst of heaviness, “their mouths were often 
filled with laughter, and their tongues with joy.” 

At length, after a captivity of four years, it 
pleased God to order matters for their deliver- 
ance; which was effected through the instrumen- 
tality of Lord D’Aubigny,a Roman Catholic 
priest, then in England in the service of the 
queen-mother ; and whose interposition in the 
affair was sought by Gilbert Latey, a valued 
minister in the Society. 

An account of the transaction is preserved in 
Latey’s life: and which, as it comprises some 
allusions to other subjects of an interesting kind, 
I transcribe as follows :— 

‘In the year 1660, and upon the coming in 
of King Charles II., the queen-mother resided at 
Somerset House ; and it having pleased the Lord 
to lay a necessity on two of his servants and 
handmaids, to visit divers parts beyond the seas, 
warning the people to turn to the Lord, after 
having passed through several parts, they ar- 








































































































testimony to the power of God, &c., they were 
taken up and confined; the tidings of which 




















the suffering servants of the Lord, made it his 
business to find out some here who had an inter- 
est in those parts. And after some time and pains 


























one Lord D’ Aubigny, who came over with the 
queen-mother, and was lord-almoner to her, bad 




















and of Malta. 
Having obtained access to this individual, the 






































Lord D’Aubigny, (although he was a priest in 
orders,) that he was very kind and free to Gil- 


























of the Lord. 























he, ‘ I do not think so of them.’ 















































sent that which you so much love ?” 
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rived at the Island of Malta; where, for bearing 


some time after came to London; and Gilbert 
being often in the service of soliciting ease for 


spent in this affair, he soon got informaticn that 
both interest, power, and command, in the Isl- 


history relates, that Gilbert ‘‘ found him to be a 
well-tempered man ;. and notwithstanding the 
way of the Lord was spoken evil of, and his 
people were looked upon by many as speckled 
birds, and went as with their lives in their 
hands; the power of God so wrought on this 


bert; and reasoned with him like Felix with 
Paul, about the principles of truth, and the way 
And being informed concerning 
the power of God, and the manner of the Spi- 
rit’s working, answered, that some of their peo- 
ple thought our friends were mad; ‘ but,’ said 







‘¢ And upon further discourse with him at an- 
other time, he confessed further, and said, ‘ Let 
me talk with you ever so long, and you will tell 
me of the Spirit of God, and the grace of God, 
and the works and operations thereof, &c., which 
I believe may in a measure be true. But do you 
not think it is well to have something to repre- 


“To which Gilbert answered, that the sub- 





stance of all things was come, viz; ‘ Christ in 
us, the hope of glory;’ and all the outward types, 

representations and shadows must come to an 

end, and be swallowed up in our blessed Lord ; 

who told his disciples, it was expedient for them 

he should go away; ‘ for,’ said he, ‘If I go not 
away, the Comforter will not come ; but if I de- 
part, I will send him; even the Spirit of truth 
which shall guide you into all truth.’ And he 
also said, that ‘he who was with them should be 
in them.’ So that this being witnessed, there 
needed nothing outwardly to represent or put 
them in mind ; for he being so near men and wo- 
men, was [Rimself] the saint’s daily remem- 
brancer. 

“Upon this they parted; but Gilbert often 
visited him, to desire and remember him to show 
kindness to the suffering Friends that were under 
confinement, both in a strange place, and at so 
great a distance from their friends, and their na- 
tive country. 

“ Coming another time to wait on him, he bid 
Gilbert follow him; which doing, he went into 
the queen’s chapel, where Gilbert seeing the 
people on their knees, and the candles lighted on 
the altar, made a halt, and asked the Lord D’ Au- 
bigny what he meant by bidding him come in 
there ? 

“¢Thou knowest,’ said he, ‘that I can bow 
to nothing.’ 

“ To this the Lord D’ Aubigny answered, ‘Fol- 
low me, and nobody shall hurt you, nor meddle 
with you.” Upon which, Gilbert followed him 
through the chapel, to a room behind the altar, 
where was another of the queen’s priests; and 
there being some. lesser altars, the Lord D’Au- 
bigny said to Gilbert, ‘You never yet saw 
me in my priestly habit, but now you shall.’ 
And whilst he was making ready, the power 
of the Lord worked so much on Gilbert that 
he stepped up on a place they called a private 
altar, and the word of the Lord came to him to 
preach truth unto them; when, among other 
expressions, he said, ‘ We have an altar of which 
you have no right to eat.’ Whereupon the 
queen’s priest asked, ‘ What altar is that you 
speak of ?’ 

‘¢¢ The altar I speak of,’ said Gilbert, ‘is that 
on which the saints daily offer up their prayers 
to the living God.’ 

“Then the priest replied, ‘ Friend, there is 
no greater state attainable than what you speak 
of.’ 

“But Gilkert ceased not to visit the Lord 
D’ Aubigny, still renewing his request for kind- 
ness to be shown to his suffering friends. And 
some time after, going again to wait upon him, 
to see if he had any answer to the letters which 
he had promised to write on the friends’ be- 
half, he acquainted Gilbert, that his friends 
were at liberty, and free, and clear from all con- 
finement ; which was joyful news to him.” 
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In due time they arrived in England, and 
went to visit their friend Gilbert; and after ac- 
knowledging his love and endeavors for their 
liberty, they desired him to bring them to the 
sight of the Lord D’Aubigny, whom it pleased 
God to make the instrument of their enlarge- 
ment. 

‘“‘ Gilbert,” we are told, “was very willing to 
accompany them; and according to their de- 
sire, went with them to wait on the Lord D’ Au- 
bigny, who, when they came, understanding that 
Gilbert was desirous to have the liberty of seeing 
him, came down to them; on which Gilbert told 
him that the friends who had been made par- 
takers of his great kindness, and released of 
their bonds in Malta, were come to pay their 
acknowledgements to him for the same. Where- 
upon he asked if they were the women. To 
which they replied they were; and according as 
the Lord put it into their hearts, they spake to 
him ; adding that were it in their power, they 
should be as ready in all love to serve him. To 
which he replied, ‘Good women, for what ser- 
vice or kindness [ have done you, all that I de- 
sire of you is, that when you pray to God, you 
will remember me in your prayers.’ 

“ And so they parted.” 


THE WHOLE BUSINESS OF LIFE. 

The amiable and gifted Jane Taylor, the last 
time she took up her pen—it was on the day 
preceding her death—wrote as follows : 

“QO, my dear friends, if you knew what 
thoughts I have now, you would see as I do, 
that the whole business of life is preparing for 
death.” . 

How much time is spent in preparing to live! 
How little in preparing to die ! 

One who had lived more than fifty years, said, 
as the hand of death was upon him, “I have all 
my days been getting ready to live, and now I 
must die.” 


Would men but spend as much time in pre- 
paring to die as they spend preparing to live, the 
physical agonies of death would not so frequeut- 
ly be heightened by the agonies of despair. 

“The whole business of life is to prepare for 


death.” Thousands of death-beds—death-beds 
of rejoicing and death-beds of despair—have 
borne witness to it—perhups at an early day. 

In view of this truth, this very day should 
be spent in preparing to die. Our chief atten- 
tion should this day be given to things which 
shall prepare us for the closing day of life. In 
the same way should all our coming days be 
spent. 

Such a course would not render life a dreary 
waste. Far from it. That man best enjoys 
life who is best prepared to leave it. 

It is a mournful thought that in all probability 
some reader of these lines will meet death with- 
out being prepared for its dread realities. 





LETTER FROM JOSEPH B. CHAPMAN TO HIS 
CHILDREN. 

My dear Children :—From an impression of 
duty, and under a tender concern for your ever- 
lasting welfare, as your dear mother has been ta- 
ken from you in your tender age, I have felt that 
what I have to say may be of service if you at- 
tentively heed it. The tender dealings of a gra- 
cious God have been extended in mercy to me, 
and who is willing and waiting to extend the 
same and more of his goodness to you. 

If we live in the love of our heavenly Father 
we shall and only can live in love and peace with 
all men, and that love and peace is that that can 
make us happy here and hereafter. I want you 
to cultivate it more than any thing else, and en- 
deavor after it in secret prayer to your heavenly 
Father, and he will, if you are sincere, confer it 
upon you, as well as every other good and desi- 
rable thing. Let not your minds be unnecssari- 
ly occupied with dress or much company, for the 
things of this world are all perishable, and can- 
not long continue to please; and if your delight 
is in them alone, they must leave you miserable. 
Let your companions be of a sober, serious kind, 
who are good exaamples in word and conduct ; 
such may be profitable to you; but above all seek 
the Lord, and often hold secret communion with 
him by meditating upon his goodness and his 
mercy extended to you fur your acceptance and 
preservation. 

Be not slothful or idle in business, as it is 
your reasonable duty to endeavor to procure suf- 
ficient of the good things of this world for the use 
of the body, but use them thankfully as trusts 
from your bountiful Creator, and while your 
hands are employed in lawful business, let your 
hearts render unto him thanksgiving and praise. 

Endeavor to keep as much about home and 
out of the confusions and spirit of the world as 
you can, not mixing with those policies and as- 
sociations which are out of the truth, and of that 
spirit of peace that is of God. The way to peace 
here and hereafter is a narrow way, and a way of 
much self-denial ; it may appear hard at first to 
deny ourselves many of the things of this world, 
but it will become easy and pleasant when we 
feel that our peace is in it, and as your affections 
are placed above, your desires will be on heaven 
and heavenly things, and it will then be a plea- 
sure to deny yourselves all that your peace of mind 
is notin. Your dear mother was favored to see 
her way clear to a mansion of rest in a marvel- 
ous degree, so that time and the things of time 
had no power to hold .or interest her affections. 
She anxiously waited and quietly hoped for her 
change to come, under a full persuasion and as- 
surance that all would be well with her ; so clear- 
ly did she see it, that she was not willing to take 
any medicine that would tend to prolong her 
stay on earth ; yet in the forepart of her last sick- 
ness she had hard struggling and conflict of spirit 
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to arrive at this desirable condition, and to give 
up you, her dear children, and other near and 
dear outward ties to life. 

A blissful immortality being the greatest 
possible blessing we poor mortals can obtain, 
every effort of spirit, every energy of mind should 
be thus directed. I can in some measure assure 
you, my precious ones, that as you eudeavor to 
obtain it with full purpose of heart, you will find 
the way more and more prepared for you; you 
will know an increase of the love of God in your 
spirits, and that in this love you will be gently 
drawn into those paths that lead to peace. 

My desire is that when the boys have obtained 

a good share of schooling to qualify them for 
business, they should learn farming, and reside in 
the country, and not associate with young, gay, 
and volatile company, as the example and asso- 
ciations of the towns are very corrupting to the 
young and tender mind, it being much easier to 
avoid than to correct contracted evil habits. Ag- 
riculture is healthful, honorable and innocent in 
its associations, much more so than trading or 
town trades and their associations of young 
people. The girls I would wish accustomed to 
industry and the active duties of housewifery, to 
dress plainly, use the plain language, the sim- 
plicity, frugality, and orderly deportment of 
Friends, and be placed with concerned Friends, 
whose example and orderly walking may conduce 
to their preservation from the abounding liberties, 
extravagances and excesses of this age and time. 
And I desire and would impress it deeply upon 
your minds, that your heavenly Father is always 
in spirit with you, knows all your thonghts, words, 
and acts, and that when you leave this world 
you must give an account for all; therefore be 
diligent and watchful that you say nothing, do 
nothing, or think nothing that would grieve his 
holy spirit. Let your reading be of asolid kind, 
and never indulge in light fiction or novels, even 
the tales in the newspapers of the day, as there 
is nothing profitable or good in them, but much 
to corrupt and draw you away from that that is 
good; neither mix or take part with the political 
affairs of the day, of any kind or character. Let 
your religion be that of Jesus Christ, as it is suf- 
ficient for all things. 

I would wish you to continue members of the 
religious Society of Friends, not because I think 
that they are the only Christians or good people 
in the world, but because I think their doctrines, 
example and life, where it is lived in and up to, is 
the best I kuow of, and is better calculated to 
keep out of the extravagancies and excesses of 
the world than any other. 

Yet even this lived in and up toinits purity can 
be only a hedge about us, and asaschoolmaster to 
bring us to Christ, the head of all, of whom alone 
we will have to learn and whose cross we will 
have to take up, and follow him, if ever we become 
members of the true church, of which he is the 
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head and high priest, let our names or associa- 
tions be what they may withmen. And to him 
and to the word of his power [ commend you in 
all godliness and in all things, who is able to kee 
you here and preserve you from all the defiling 
things of time, and to give you an inheritance in 
his everlasting kingdom. 

Your father, who loves you more than pen can 
write. Joserpn Lb. CHAPMAN. 
12 mo. 20th, 1846. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

In offering to the attention of my young friends 
the following extract, I wish not improperly to 
direct them to “the letter,” nor to create an 
undue dependence upon outward teachings, in 
lieu of those immediate manifestations of divine 
grace, wherewith every mind is blessed; but 
blessed as we are with the possession of the re- 
corded truths in the volume of Scripture, | want 
my young friends to familiarize their minds with 
its historical details, its biographies, its precepts 
and its promises; and I have been pleased with 
the course the following extract points out, as a 
means whereby this may be accomplished. 


J.J. 


THE BIBLE TO BE STUDIED. 
An Extract. 


Tf the father, the mother, the children, the 
domesties (of a family) are governed by the pre- 
cepts of the Bible in their intercourse with each 
| other; if the motives which it presents lead to 
faithfulness in their various and appropriate 
duties, home will indeed be a happy place. But 
that the Bible may produce its due influence upon 
the intellect and the heart, improving and en- 





riching the one, and regulating and controlling - 


the other, it must be so read and studied that it 
shall be considered an interesting book, an agree- 
able study, while its truths sinking deep into the 
heart, will spring up and bear fruit unto eternal 
life. Many consider it a dull book. They would 
not say so in words, but their practice proves it. 
It is read in reality as a task—a duty which they 
must not neglect. They would gladly have it 
otherwise, but how to awaken an interest they 
know not. The rich treasures of the Bible, trea- 
sures which may be found by the way-faring man 
as well as by the gifted intellect, are hidden from 
them. 

Some methods of studying the Bible we shall 
now describe. ‘The solitary and social study of 
it are both attended with peculiar advantages. 
The first can and should be pursued by every 
Christian, whatever his circumstances may be ; 
the second should never be neglected where prac- 
ticable. In the first, the soul may more fully 
realize that it is listening to the instructions of 
its Maker ; the attention is more undividedly fix- 
ed upon the truths before it; it is more ready to 
sce and to feel how far it falls short of the re- 
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quirements of that pure standard of action, and | 
fervent desires are awakened, that its spirit and 
principles may reign in the heart. Perhaps this 
method of study is to be preferred for the devo- 
tional and preceptive parts. 

There are various ways of studying the Bible 
alone. One is, to select some topic, and collect 
all the passages that relate to it. Take for in- 
stance the omnipresence and omnipotence of God. 
With the aid of a concordance, find all the pas- 
sages that tell us that we can never, for a mo- 
ment, fly from the presence of our Creator, or 
conceal a thought or feeling from him. If a con- 
cordance cannot be had, slowly turn over the 
Psalms and the Epistles or any portion of the 
Bible where you may find texts relating to these 
truths, and write out on paper every one that 
meets your eye. Such passages as these will oc- 
eur, ‘ Thou God seest me ;” “The eyes of the 
Lord are in every place, beholding the evil and 
the good ;” “ There is not a word in my tongue, 
but lo, oh Lord, thou knowest it altogether ;” 
“ God will bring every work into judgment, and 
every secret thing, whether it be good or evil.” 

Now if such passages as these are transcribed, | 
and their solemn import considered in solitude, 
their influence will be felt in the busy scenes of 
life ; amid temptations to forget God and our ac- 
countability to him. The subjects which may be 


\ 


examined in this way are innumerable, and no 
one who honestly wishes to increase his acquaint- 


ance with the Bible can pursue this method of | 
study without becoming interested in it. One | 
very important advantage that results from it is, 
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it enables us to classify our knowledge of partic- | 
ular subjects. If the passages which describe | 


the unregenerate heart are collected in this way, | a very much smaller number. 
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suggested that have never occurred before, and 
you will be amply repaid for your labor. Do not 
shrink from this exercise, because of the difficul- 
ties in the way. Remember that valuable im- 
provement of any kind, cannot be made without 
paying the price for it, and the intellectual and 
spiritual benefits which attend a humble, careful, 
prayerful study of the Bible are rich, varied, 
abundant, in whatever form it may be pursued. 
The more the mind is interested, the greater the 
benefit.. 

But I intended to describe this exercise more 
particularly for my younger readers, and I shall 
be best understood if I give directions for re- 
writing some particular chapter, and they will 
apply essentially to any other one. The sixth 
chapter of John is the first one that suggests it- 
self. The sea of Galilee is mentioned in the first 
verse. If you do not distinctly recollect where 
it is, ascertain; and when it is fixed in mind, 
read over attentively the first four or five verses, 
observe the reason assigned why the multitudes 
followed Christ. Form as distinct a conception 
as possible of the whole scene and then describe 
it. Next give an account of the conversation be- 
tween Jesus and his disciples, with respect to 
the way in which refreshment was to be provi- 
ded for the weary and fainting multitude before 
them. Imagine, if you can, and then describe 
the mingled feelings of surprise, and distrust, and 
confidence, with which the disciples probably 
obeyed the directions of their Master, to seat 
the immense assembly on the grass, while He 
prepared to distribute among them the scanty 
portions, which to human view, five barley loaves 
and two small fishes would have made even for 
Bring the case 


and written out, and their meaning considered, | as clearly as you can before your mind. Think 
they will become impressed upon the memory, how the people would look, seated in companies, 
and by the laws of association so united, that | the Saviour standing, his disciples around him, 
when ove occurs to the mind the others will fol- | the loaves in his hands. He implores a blessing 
low. Let a collection be made of the express| upon the food about to be eaten, breaks the 
invitations which Christ himself gave to the | loaves and gives them to the disciples, who offer 
burdened sinner, such as, “Come unto me all! to each one in turn, as much of the bread and 
ye that labor and are heavy laden and [ will give | the fish as he chooses to have. Notice, as you go 
you rest ;” “* Him that cometh unto me, I will | on writing, the lesson of frugality our Saviour 
in no wise castout.” * * * * taught, in directing to have the fragments gath- 

It is a very good plan when studying the Bible ' ered up; and always in these exercises write out 
in private, to write paraphrases, or simple, full; fully and distinctly the meaning of passages 
and clear statements of facts which you may find | which teach some duty to our fellow creatures or 
in the chapter you may be reading, in the same | to our Creator. In this way go through with the 
style that you describe occurrences of the present | chapter or any portion of it, not passing over a 
day. One advantage of this plan is, it will as-| single important fact or sentiment, without ex- 
sist very much in breaking up the mechanical | pressing it inanew form. The influence of these 
habits of reading the Bible, which exist to a| exercises would be very valuable in promoting 


greater or less extent, in all minds that have | 
been familiar with it from infancy. Try this ex- 
periment with some chapter that you have read a 
hundred times, perhaps, till you are almost as 
familiar with its peculiar phraseology as with 
your alphabet, and it will increase your interest 
surprisingly. New and interesting ideas will be 


intellectual improvement by assisting to form 
habits of close and careful observation when read- 
ing. An individual possessed of such habits of 
mind, will eventually have a rich store of useful 
knowledge. A student of the Bible, one who 
secks for its spirit, with such habits, will become 
a bright and shining Christian. 
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Another method, varying somewhat from the Show them that thy mercy shines as clear and 
above, is to choose some individual as the sub- full in every fibre of the faded leaf as in its 


ject; for example, Abraham or Saul; examine spring time vigor; that thou delightest in the 
all the chapters where mention is made of the | wonted round the seasons run, and hast promised 


character you have selected, and then write out a | 


connected account of the whole. 


General topics 
may be studied in the same way. 


* * * 


a succession that shall never fail. 
But ah! to man, the noblest of these works, 
there is but one spring time, childhood and youth, 


The social study of the Bible has become much | and when this is past it cannot be again renewed; 


more frequent than formerly. In every family 
where the father or mother, or an elder brother 
or sister professes to have the Christian’s hopes, 
the Christian’s motives, the Christian’s aims, 
we believe it possible in ordinary circumstances 
to have some plan adopted by which a portion, 
if not all its members may become interested in 
the study of the Scriptures. In families the 
most favorably situated, there may be difficulties. 
Time must be devoted to it, preparations must 
be made for the exercise, mental effort is necessa- 
ry; but all difficulties vanish before steady perse- 
verance, and really earnest desires to accomplish 
the object at which we aim. * * ’ 
J. ARBOTT. 
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Marriep,—With the approbation of Gwynedd 
Monthly Meeting, at the house of Jane Shoemaker, 
on 4th day the 15th inst. Revpen Yerkes to Hannau 
SHoemakeR, both of Plymouth township, Montgomery 
county, Pennsylvania. 


NOTICE. 


A Female Teacher to take charge of another 
school within the limits of the Southern Quarterly 
Meeting, (Caroline Co., Md.,) is wanted, apply to 
Hunn Jenkins, Camden, Delaware, or William W. 
Moore, No. 100 South Fifth Street, Philadelphia. 





THE FADED LEAF. 


How beautiful and touching are the varied 
hues of nature ; showing the progress of growth, 
the action of the elements, first bringing out the 
bud, then causing it to expand, and clothe the 
naked limbs of tree and shrub, and all the count- 
less host that earth produces. The forms of these 
are various, from the noble palm whose leaves 
supply an artificial breeze to quicken the languid 
pulse in hours of suffering, down to the spire- 
shaped evergreen which cheers the eye when 
winter’s snow and hail combine to form a crys- 
tal covering. To those who love the ever varying 
scenes of nature, she continually unfolds new 
charms, and they discover something to admire 
in all. Even the faded leaf that falls, is not 
lost, but as it moulders and decays beneath the 
limb that bore it, aids in a new production. 

Oh Wisdom Infinite! teach thy children to 
look to thee through these thy glorious works, 
and love thee more than all thy hand has formed. 


——— eee 
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if spent in vanity it cannot be recalled. Children 
think of this most solemn truth, and pray to God 
our father to show you how to use each moment 
of your time, that none may produce regret by 
being wasted. If in sweet innocence your duties 
are fulfilled to all around you, delighting more to 
add to the joy of others, than to gratify your 
selfish feelings by indulgence, then will you be 
cheerful and happy, and your pleasure none can 
take from you. By thus limiting your desires 
within the bounds of reason, excess is early 
shunned, and many hours of anguish spared, 
which ever follow reckless lavish expenditure of 
time and treasure. Strive to excell in all that 
is good; and even should men despise and call 
you weak and foolish, remember God approves, 
and will strengthen by his love ; these he will 
‘anoint with the oil of gladness above their 
fellows,” bringing them up to mauhood with 
virtue’s mantle closely wrapped around them, to 
shield them from temptation in after years. 


Ss. E 





THE BURNING BUSH. 


The aspects of the outward, material world de- 
pend very much upon the state of mind of the 
observer. What we see is determined not merely 
by the particular objects that may be near us, 
but also by the state of the organ of vision ; and 
yet more, probably, by the condition of mind 
with which we look at those objects. In other 
words, the outward universe assumes those shapes 
and that expression with which the mind of the 
spectator is able or disposed, by its acquired 
faculties or its habits of thought and feeling, to 
invest the universe. 

An educated, intelligent man will seein an as- 
semblage of natural objects, whether it be in a 
rough and desert country like that in which 
Moses tended his flocks, or in a highly cultivated 
and populous territory enriched by art, much 
more than an ignorant man of dull perceptions 
and sluggish intellect can discern. Such a per- 
son looks upon nature and the world, and ail the 
while a veil is on his eyes. The poet tell us there 
are “sermons in stones, books in the running 
brooks, and good in every thing.” But to most 
men, such discoursings are very unedifying, and 
such books are sealed forever. We see and hear 
only so much and such things as we are able and 
disposed to see and hear; in other words the 
mind, the imagination, the moral affections in 
the soul, shape the outward world of our vision. 
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We associate with material objects and scenes 
the ideal visions that fill and possess the mind. 
Of many, may the same be said that is sung by 
the moral poet of our own period, of the humble 
and rude hero of his tale :— 
“In vain through every changeful year, 
Did nature lead him as before ; 
A primrose by a river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 

To the wild Arab who at the present day tra- 
verses the desert region out of which Horeb lifts 
its awful head to the clouds, the vision which 
Moses saw, when the angel of the Lord appeared 
unto him, does not reveal itself. There stands, 
unchanged in its leading features, the same scene 
upon which the great founder of the Hebrew 
State gazed. Thousands of years have glided by, 
and no material alteration has probably been 
wrought by time and the elements, certainly 
none by the fashioning hand of busy man, in 
those Eastern solitudes. There are the same 
sands over which the Hebrew lawgiver wandered 
with-his flocks ; there is still to be seen by the 
traveller the same scanty herbage; there is still 
rising before the eyes of the wayfarer the same 
sacred mount; there is the bush even, or one 
like it in all its outward characteristics ; but to 
the wild Bedouin, it is no more than a bush upon 
which his camels may browse. The angel of the 
Lord no longer appears in the midst of it. The 
fire that burned and yet did not consume, no 


longer lends its scraggy limbs a sacred and awful 
beauty. No voice issues from the flame-en- 





veloped plant to the ear of the rapt listener. It | 
is nothing but a bush. The eye and the soul 
of Moses are wanting. The outward world is 
what the soul of the observer makes it. If we 
affirm as our habits of mind and belief may lead 
us to do, that a miracle was wrought when God 
appeared to his servant Moses in the burning 
bush of Horeb, the preternatural influence may 
have been exerted upon the mind of the specta- 
tor, and not upon the form of the object which 
he looked at. The eye of Moses beheld what 
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the introduction of Moses to his great office of a 
deliverer of his country. He was now eighty 
years of age. He had formerly resided in Egypt, 
had been brought up in the midst of its luxuries, 
and educated in all the learning which its schools 
furnished. That training had not corrupted nor 
hardened his heart. He sympathized still with 
bis brethren. He looked upon their burdens 
with compassion. His indignation had burned 
so fiercely, that on one occasion he slew one ot 
their oppressors. But sympathy, compassion, 
and indignation were not the only or the chief 
qualtities needed to fit him to be a leader in such 
an arduous enterprise as the deliverance of a 
people who were not, through bad usage, desirous 
of being delivered. ‘They must suffer yet more 
than they had suffered; and he must gain in 
another school and under different influences, the 
qualities which are requisite for his work. Forty 
years he had lived in solitude; but the time was 
now come for him to return to Egypt. 

And it was more than all things necessary that 
he should enter upon the work committed to 
him with righ tfeelings, and be influenced by true 
motives, and that he must seek his strength from 
the right source. In commencing any important 
enterprise every thing depends upon the state of 
mind in the agent. He must take his departure 
from one great thought or conviction which is 
living in his soul. This thought or conviction 
must be gained by some means; must be com- 
municated to the soul from some quarter; must 
be expressed in some words, or by the -help of 
some symbol. There can be no movement with- 
out a moving force; and the highest moving 
power in man is not absolutely self-originated ; 
it is furnished to the soul from without, from 
above, from God’s inspiration. Now the great 
conviction which Moses needed to start with 
was a persuasion of the unchangeableness of God. 
He needed to be assured, beyond any question, 
that what had been promised to the patriarch 
would be fulfilled to the letter. He needed to 
conceive of God as described in the sublime form 
of words, ‘I am that I am.” The great I aM, the 


the mind of Moses was thinking of so earnestly. | being whoremainsever the same,without variation 


God’s influence was felt upon his musing soul. 
The images that were stamped upon the retina 
of his fancy were associated with the natural 
objects that chanced to be before him. The burn- 
ing bush was an image on his elevated religious 
mind. What he saw inwardly with his mind’s 
vision is more to be considered than the outward 
phenomenon, as it is literally described in the 
record. 

Moses had reached the concluding portion of 
his life. He led his flocks,"as we read, to Horeb. 
“ And the angel of the Lord appeared unto him 
in a flame of fire out of the midst of a bush; and 
he looked and beheld. the bush burned with fire 
and the bush was not consumed.” 

The vision of the burning bush in Horeb was 


ora shadow of turning; this was the particular 
image or form under which the mind was taught to 
conceive of the Supreme Being. The promise 
that had been made to Abraham, and repeated 
to Isaac and Jacob, in which they believed, and 
which they bequeathed to their posterity, that 
promise would verily be kept. God, who 
changes not,—the great “I am,” had made the 
promise and he would not break it. This was 
the faith that Moses needed to qualify him for 
his work. And this same assurance is by all 
men needed to strengthen them for their work 
in this life. 

But how was this faith communicated to the 
mind of Moses? Not by words merely, but also 
by the language of signs and symbols. The 
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burning bush in Horeb was the image seen by 
his outward vision, which conveyed to his mind 
the great truth of God’s uncbangeableness. In 
ordinary cases the action of fire is sudden and 
destructive. As we see it acting upon most sub- 
stances, its effect is to change their form entirely. 
A part of the ingredients of which they are com- 
posed goes into the air, when they are burned, 
and becomes a gas, invisible to the eye; and 
another small portion falls upon the ground and 
remains. A tree is burnt, and all that is left of 
its gigantic trunk and branches is a small quan- 
tity of ashes, easily transported from place to 
place. The most striking phenomenon of heat, 
then, as we ordinarily witness its effects, is to 
change the form of the substance on which it acts. 

What then would be the most significant and 
the most expressive emblem of God, who changes 
not? Would it not be a fire that burns and 
glows with radiant heat, but does not consume ; 
preserving its brilliancy without destroying? 
Tbe burning bush in Horeb was the visible pic- 
ture or image that typified that grand truth to 
the mind of Moses. It was associated thence- 
forth and ever after with that truth ; it confirmed 
his reasonings on the subject, it cleared away 
his doubts and misgivings. We are not so much 
concerned, we repeat, to know whether the 
phenomenon which he saw was a miracle, some- 
thing aside from or above the usual order of na- 
ture, as to understand what thought, what form 
of belief, what solemn and cheering assurance, 
the image stood for and represented to the mind 
of the observer. There was a symbol, better for 


















































































































































God’s power always exercised, yet never used to 
consume, of God’s justice, ever burning, yet not 
destroying his creatures. 

















the same kind? Look at the sun in the heavens, 








consumed. It dispenses daily the needed amount 
of heat through this part of God’s creation. All 
nature feels its genial influence. It starts vege- 
tation out of the sleep of wintry months ; it 
causes the fruits of the earth to grow and ripen 
for our support; it melts the frost, softens the 
ground, tempers the air we breathe, and blesses, 













































































God ? 
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the impression it would make than any words, of 


Have we not ever before our eyes a symbol of 


ever burning like the bush in Horeb, and yet not 


with its daily rising and circuit, all creatures. 
But if we knew the physical structure of the 
sun, if we could be placed in a position from 
which we could look into its magazine of fire, 
this flying volcano, we might shrink with dread 
and horror from such a contrivance, which 
Almighty Power has devised for our benefit. 
Yet, day by day, year in and year out, through 
our whole conscious lives, that blazing orb rolls 
on in the heavens for our blessing—burning, but 
not consuming. Ought it not to be to us what 
the burning bush in Horeb was to Moses, asym- 
bol and a memorial of the unchangeableness of 














The vision of the bush which burned without 
consuming may be regarded as a symbol to re- 
mind us of analogous facts, not only in the physi- 
cal, but in the moral and spiritual worlds, facts 
of deep import, to which our highest welfare 
constrains us to turn a serious attention. We 
have taken one instance from the material uni- 
verse.. In the outward world, which the Creator 
has wisely and benevolently fitted for our com- 
fortable residence, the sun in the heavens dis- 
penses that vivifying heat which the earth needs. 
Under the rays of this celestial fire, the earth 
burns all the summer long. Beautiful harvests 
year after year, without fail, grow ripe for use, 
without being consumed in the nicely tempered 


heat; and food is thus provided for the living . 


tribes that compose the large household of God. 

Is there no amazing exhibition of wisdom in 
this nice adjustment of the heavenly influences 
to the wants of the planet on which we live? 
Would an intelligence less than divine have 
sufficed to fix the exact point beyond which this 
fiery ball, which makes our day, would have been 
a consuming, devouring, destroying engine? Well 
may the appeal be made to the reflecting soul of 
man, as in the book of Job: “ Ilast thou com- 
manded the morning since thy days, and caused 
the day-spring to know his place? Wast thou 
with him (God) when hespread out the sky, which 
is strong, and as a molten looking-glass ?”’ 

The same nice judgment of forces is also 
evinced in the structure of the human frame. 
Man regarded as a physical organism, has been 
defined by calling him ‘‘a machine made to 
live ;” and this mysterious principle of animal 
life, which eludes the most scientific scrutiny of 
man, which the Creator seems to have decided 
shall be kept among his own secrets, depends (for 
this much we do know) upon a due amount of 
animal heat This vital heat is generated within 
us by a law of its own, without our co-operation. 
We do not kindle the fire ; we cannot tell whence 
the materials to feed it were derived ; much less 
can we, by any process of our own devising, 
fetch the spark that shall light up these ma- 
terials. Were we able, by the exertion of any 
skill attainable by mortals, to mould an image 
in the shape of man, with every organ, limb, fea- 
ture, vessel, exactly imitated, after this part of 
our work should be completed, the question 
would still remain, “ Who should draw from 
heaven the Promethean fire that might cause this 
dead imitation of man to glow with vital warmth ? 

In order the better to appreciate the wonder- 
ful and beneficent phenomenon of animal beat, 
we have but to compare it inahealthy condition of 
the body with the morbid heat generated by dis- 
ease. This is a fire that burns and that consumes. 

Let us now pursue the analogy from the physi- 
cal frame to the mind, the immaterial, thinking 
part of man’s nature. Now it is plain that a cer- 
tain amount of thought, a quantum of spirit and 
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meatal force, is needed for the accomplishment 
of any business which human beings undertake, 
whether the work be merely mechanical, or such 
as makes a larger demand on the intellectual 
faculties. The merchant and mechanic must 
exercise their minds to a certain extent to carry 


through, to a successful result, their business | 


operations ; and in the higher departments of 
labor, occupied by the orator, the author, the 
counsellor, thescientific calculator, there is much 
more need of mental force and activity. For the 
attainment of any high degree of success or ex- 
cellence in those branches of science or art which 
require thought or feeling, the reasoning powers, 
the imagination, the affections, must be in good 
condition. Now the Creator has provided that 
the natural exercise of all our faculties and affec- 


tions generates a degree of healthy warmth. This | 
natural heat, which suffuses the whole internal | 


being with av ardor that is analogousto the glow 
in the body arising from vigorous health, is the 
true source of inspiration. The natural play and 
activity of the faculties, induced by an employ- 
ment that interests the mind or heart, supplies 
as much fervor as is safe, and all that is requisite, 
for high and continued success. 

The heat which is thus generated ina natural 
way, by the activity of the natural faculties and 
by the circulation of the thoughts, works no 
harm to the possessor. The mind which is thus 
kindled burns without being consumed. Com- 
pare now this natural fervor of spirit with the 
artificial heat which is created by the use of 
stimulants taken into the system. The reasons 
usually assigned for resorting to inebriating drugs 
or liquids are to raise the spirits, or to quicken 
the action of the intellect, or to brighten the 
fancy, or to rouse the sluggish sensibilities of 
the heart. Some writers compose under the 
influence of opium or wine ; some public speakers 
prepare themselves for the occasions that call for 
uncommon exertion by stimulants. Doubtless 
the temporary heatof sucha method is what was 
looked for. The mind is exalted, its perceptions 
are brightened, its efforts are made more vigorous 
and successful; but he who resorts to such arti- 
ficial helps pays a ruinous price for the success. 
The fire which he takes into his system consumes 
while it burns. We will not allege that stimu- 
lants can never.be resorted to with advantage ; 
that is a question for medical advisers to decide; 
but we would simply allude to the important law 
which seems established by the Creator of man, 
that only that degree of heat which is generated 
by the mind’s own action burns without con- 
suming. 

Again: consider how the case stands with the 
passions. The passions are the motive forces 
enclosed in a human being; so fer from it being a 
true philosophy of our nature which teaches that 
the passions are only and wholly evil, and that 
the perfection of man consists in eradicating them 
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from his soul, we affirm that strong passions are 
the stuff out of which strong characters and 
eminent virtues are composed. A person who 
should love nothing, and venerate nothing, and fear 
nothing, and hate nothing, and desire nothing, 
if we can conceive such a passionless being,— 
would be good for nothing. Instead of aiming, 
therefore, as some deluded visionaries have done, 
at what is impracticable, let us rather pursue the 
method of our self-culture which is indicated by 
the Creator, and without attempting to quench 
the flame of passion which God himself, for the 
wisest of purposes, has kindled within us, let us 


|aim to regulate the heat, and to temper it down 


to the healthy point. This is the end for which 
reason was given us; and this is the work we are 
to accomplish by the help of reason. In the his- 
tory of the world, all that is most distinguished 
in men has been reached and realized by means 
of strong passions. True, these are dangerous 


| elements to have to deal with, true it is, that the 
| passions if left without check or guidance, always 
| tend to self destruction. 


Love and anger and 


| fear and ambition are suicidal instruments, many 


| 


| 
} 
1 


| 


edged weapons, which if brandished by a fool or 
a madman, inflict his own death wound. | 

But it is also true, that when wisely and cauti- 
ously used these are the spiritual forces that lift 
humanity to the highest excellence it is capa- 
ble of attaining. In all the noblest characters 
known among men, there is ever a calmness and 
gentleness that mingles with the explosive in- 
gredients, and makes them safe in their combined 
action. 

Moses was distinguished for meekness; and 
Christ, with all his power of endurance, was as 
gentle as the lamb which is the chosen symbol 
of his religion. The fire which made the face 
of Moses to shine when he came down from con- 
versing with Jehovah, and that which irradiated 
the person of the Saviour when he was trans- 
figured before his chosen disciples on the holy 
mount, was a fire that burned without consum- 
ing, and not like the flame of hell-kindled passion, 
that mars and blackens and destroys the face of 
its victim. 

Finally, under no figure can true religion, and 
especially the Christian religion, be represented 
so appropriately as by that of the burning bush, 
that burns and is not consumed by its own heat, 
In fact, to burn without being consumed, this ex- 
presses the great practical paradox of man’s life, 
this is the difficult problem to be solved in the 
formation of character, and in the direction of 
one’s spiritual energies. 

It is easy to swell and yet more common to 
break out with the violence of stormy passion. 
It is not an uncommon spectacle to see the hopes 
and fears which religion must* ever inspire in 
human bosoms, mastering those whom they move, 
and like the demon that possessed the young man 
in Scripture, tearing them and throwing them 
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on the ground, casting them at one time into 
the fire, and at another into the waters to destroy 
them. This is the influence of false religion. 
An element of such power as religion cannot be 
admitted into the soul, especially if its power is 
increased by the heat of intense feeling, without 
endangering the vessel in which it is enclosed. 
Nothing is more assuredly certain than that 
the true strength of a human being, his power 
to endure suffering, to confront danger, to over- 
come what is evil in the world and in himself, 
and to do manfully the work of life—will remain 
a secret to his consciousness so long as the reli- 
gious affections of his soul are undeveloped. 
Here in the soul is the hiding of man’s power. 
He cannot do, he cannot become, what he is 
capable of doing and becoming, until he is moved 
by the powers of the world to come; until he 
sees God in holy vision, and feels the awful pre- 
sence of the great witness, and burns with an 
immortal hope, and warms with love to God and 
tohis fellow-men. But it is also certain that 
there is no true and reliable power in enthusiasm, 
in the uncertain and fitful gusts of religious pas- 
sion that will assail every soul at intervals. 
Neither divine nor human power finds its fit 
symbol in the strong wind, or in the earthquake, 
or in the consuming fire; but in the still small 
voice. In quietness must be our strength. 
While we muse, the fire that is to warm and en- 
lighten without destroying will burn within us. 
All strong emotions and passions must be trod 
down by self-culture, into a calm deep still 
strength. Out of such calmness grows, not the 
violent and short-lived and overpowering efforts 
of the madman ; but the regular, habitual, con- 
stant, life-long activities that organize in, and 
are sustained by a principle of virtue in the soul. 
Every human being needs a religious life. Reli- 
gious impressions more or less frequent and 
powerful, every person will be sure to receive, 
from the experience of weal or woe through 
whic hhe must pass inthe world. But he needs 
something more and better than such irregular 
and intermittent impressions. He needs a reli- 
gious life ; a constant and healthy beating of the 
soul’s pulse, a regular heaving of the lungs; a 
perpetual inhaling of the breath of the spirit of 
God. This equable, vital heat is what the Chris- 
tian religion seeks to impart tothe souls of its 
disciples ; and the divine Author of this religion 
is the only example the world has ever known 
of that perfect blending of all the religious ele- 
ments in spirit, character, life, which is sym- 
bolized in the bush that burned with fire, and 
yet was not consumed. We ee 
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The best capital that a young man can start 
with in life is industry, good sense, moral courage, 
and love to God. These are better than all the 
ercdit, or cash that ever was invented. 
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DOMESTIC DUTIES AND ENJOYMENTS. 


Onward, heavenward, let us press 
Through the path of duty ; 
Virtue is true happiness ; 
Excellence, true beauty. 
Minds are of celestial birth, 
Let us make a heaven on earth. 


Sweetest bonds of friendship here 
Bind our hearts together ; 
Where our fireside comforts cheer 
In the wildest weather. 
Oh! they wander wide, who roam 
For the joys of life from home ! 


Bonds of everlasting love 
Draw our souls in union, 
To our Father’s house above, 
To the saints’ communion. 
Thither may our hopes ascend, 
There may all our labors en. 
— Montgomery. 





Selected. 
THE BEST ESTATE. 


The heart, ithath its own estate, 

The mind it hath its wealth untold ; 
It needs not fortune to be great, 

While there ’s a coin surpassing gold. 


No matter which way fortune leans, 
Wealth makes not happiness secure; 
A little mind hath little mears, 
A narrow heart is always poor. 


Stern fate the greatest still inthrals, 

And misery hath its high compeers ; 
For sorrow enters palace halls, 

And queens are not exempt from tears. 





BRIEF HINTS TO PARENTS ON THE SUBJECT OF 
EDUCATION. 


[Concluded from page 508.] 
The Inquisitiveness of Children. 


One of the distinctive qualities of our nature, 
is the principle of curiosity. The disposition to 
pry out the how and the why is sometimes seen 
from the very cradle; and is always to be re- 
garded as an auspicious token: it being in fact, 
the germ of all future improvement; the 
genuine bud of intellectual fruit. Great advan- 
tage might be taken of such a toward disposition, 
were it under the constant management of supe- 
rior skill united with patient industry; but in 
the nurture and training up of children, this im- 
portant particular, is, for the most part, over- 
looked, and their early curiosity either damped 
or misdirected ; and in this way many are brought 
up in great ignorance, who might have been 
shaped to intellectual excellence. 

Children come into a world, where, to them, 
everything is new and strange; a world, of which, 
and of all therein, they are utterly ignorant. 
These newly born citizens of the world act just 
as persons come to years of maturity would act 
under like circumstances. God hath given them 
an appetite for knowledge, and they seek after it 
with ardency. What is this? What is that 
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made for? How is it done, and why is it so? 
These, and scores of similar questions, are asked 
in early childhood, and to them the information 
they inquire after is material, though their ques- 
tions may seem trifling in the eyes of those to 
whom the things were long since known. 

Were their inquiries properly encouraged, it 
would lead them to think for themselves; it 
would put them upon the exercise of their rea- 
son, as well as of their memory. At the same 
time if there was observable in them a forward 
pertness, or any real impertinence, it might easi- 
ly be checked without damping their curiosity. 

I have seen fathers, so stately and stern, that 
their children scarcely dare speak to them, and 
much less familiarly to question them. And I 
have seen schoolmasters who would requite the 
familiar question of a little pupil with a frighten- 
ing frown, if not with a hard blow. Thus the 
young mind is pinioned, and then bid to soar. 

Whatever children hear read, or spoken of in 
terms of approbation, will be likely to give a 
strong bias to their minds: hence the necessity 
of guarding conversation in families, as well as 
excluding books and companions that have a ten- 
dency to vitiate the heart. 


Fearfulness and Fortitude. 


Fear, if suffered to gain the ascendency over 
the mind proves a most enslaving and torment- 
* ing infirmity. To secure our children from all 
unnecessary and imaginary fears, they should, as 


far as possible, be guarded from everything like- 
ly to excite sudden alarm, or to terrify the im- 


agination. Stories about ghosts, apparitions, 
extraordinary dreams, and other gloomy and mys- 
terious tales, should not be named in their 
presence. 

How cruel is it purposely to excite in them 
false terrors; as by threatening them with ‘mad 
dog,” or “black man who comes for naughty 
children,”’ &c.: or in order to hinder them from 
touching what they ought not, to tell them “ it 
will bite.” By such means they may acquire 
imaginary terrors that will accompany them 
through life. It is a well-known fact, that there 


are many sensible persons, who are slaves through | 


life to the terrors of darkness, in consequence of 
their having been frightened when children, by 


the foolish stories of ghosts and apparitions hav- | 


ing been seen in the dark. Here ghosts and 
darkness are associated together in childhood, 
and impressed by the passion of fear, and though 
reason in riper age has pointed out the absurdity, 
it has not always been able to extirpate the fear. 

By guarding children from useless fears, one 
step is gained towards the cultivation of fortitude : 
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sorrows; and where consequently self-denial and 
fortitude are essential. While we wish to avoid 
every appearance of unkindness and want of feel- 
ing, let us not err by adopting too tender and 
enervating asysten’. Let us distinguish, and 
maintain the distitiction, between the wants of 
nature and those of the imagination; bring up 
our children as little dependent as possible upon 
bodily indulgence and luxuries ; accustom them 
to the plainest food, to beds not too soft, airy 
rooms, and, as far as their constitutions will al- 
low, hardy habits. 

For children to have everything done for them 
tends to enervate the mind, and render them 
helpless beings, unable to contrive for themselves. 
The “TI can’t,” with which children are apt to re- 

| ply to commands given them is rarely to be ad- 
mitted. 


Pride and Vanity. 


There are few defects which appear earlier in 
children than pride and vanity. They delight 
| in being noticed, praised, and admired. It is, 
therefore no small consequence, amidst all our 
| affectionate attentions to them, that we guard 
| against nurturing theirself-love, self-importance, 
|and fondness for admiration. We may show 
them every kindness, we may amuse and make 
them happy, without flattering their vanity. But 
here many people are apt to mistake; instead of 
encouragement judiciously administered, as a 
just reward of merit, and a stimulus to what is 
good, they too often speak in commendation of 
the fine persons, carriage and dress of their chil- 
dren, ard repeat and applaud their smart sayings 
to others in their presence, which can scarcely 
fail to produce ill consequences. 

It is more than probable, that parents fre- 
| quently cultivate the seeds of pride and vanity 
| in their children by the finery of dress they put 
on them! Hence they become captives to the 
_ frivolousness of fashion; and then, present dress, 
| however good, must, if not modish, be thrown 

off, and one having the charm of novelty take its 
| place. Christian simplicity certainly demands a 
| reform in this particular. 


| 


i 
} 


| 


) 


Industry and Economy. 


Idleness is an inlet to most other vices; while 
| by industry the powers of the mind are turned 
to good account. Usefulness of character de- 
| pends much on diligence. Early to accustom 
| children to industry, application, and persever- 
| ance, is a necessary part of education. If indul- 
ged in idleness when young, application to busi- 
ness will afterwards be irksome. They should 
early be made sensible of the value of time; 
they should be made to understand that no 





yet another and more important one is, to infuse | economy is so essential as the economy of time; 
into the system of education a certain portion of | and that, as by squandering pence, we are very 
resolution and hardihood ; to train up those en-| soon deprived of pounds; so by wasting minutes, 
trusted to us as inhabitants of a world in which | we shall soon lose not only hours, but days and 
they are to meet with pain, sickness, dangers and! months. We must endeavor to inspire our 
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children with the spirit inculcated in the follow- 
ing precept : “Whatever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with thy might.” 

Fora young woman to have been properly in- 
structed in the management of a family, is far 
more essential to her than all. the elegant arts, 
on which so much time and expense are by some 
bestowed. If she has been made acquainted with 
every particular circumstance of a servant's duty, 
and takes an active part in family cencerns, com- 
bines frugality with plenty, retrenches super- 
fluous cost and decoration, and thus is fitted to 
meet adverse as well as prosperous circumstances, 
she will be useful and respectable in her father’s 
family, and particularly so in a married state. 
When domestic economy is viewed in this light, 
is there a woman that would disdain to rank it 
among her accomplishments, or a sensible man 
who would not prize it in his wife? 

Whatever may be our occupation in life, there 
is in an industrious, upright, liberal and benevo- 
lent mind, an inherent diguity, that will meet 
with esteem from all whose opinion deserves to 
be regarded. 

As frugality and industry are by no means ne- 
cessarily connected with an avaricious disposition, 
the most opulent parent ought not to be ashamed 
to adopt, in the economical education of his chil- 
dren, the excellent motto, “‘ waste not, want not.” 
Karly habits of care, andan early aversion and con- 
tempt of waste, are an interesting lesson for chil- 
dren to learn. The most industrious and frugal 
are frequently the most liberal and benevolent. 
And it is upon this principle, that children 
should not only be taught to save, but also that 
they are responsible for making a right use of 
what they save or possess. 

Whilst encouraging children in industrious 
habits, let us not forget or neglect to encourage 
industry at their books, and to afford them oppor- 
tunities far mental improvement, to qualify them 
rightly to enjoy the necessary intercourse with 
mankind. 


Manners. 


Good manners add lustre to virtue. They 
teach us to oblige, and pay proper attention to 
others. In order therefore to inspire children 
witk such a disposition, we should endeavor early 
to infuse the spirit of that precept— Honor all 
men ;’”’ and to teach them that kindness and civili- 


ty are due to all; that a haughty, positive, or 


contemptuous manner, is not only ill bred, but un- 
christian ; and especially to be avoided in our 


behavior to servants, or those in inferior stations 
in life. To these they should never be suffered 
to behave with haughtiness, nor even to speak 
with a commanding tone of voice: as it will have 
a direct tendency to cherish pride and self-im- 


portance. 


It is also necessary to guard children against 
vulgar habits, as loud talking and laughing.— 
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Whispering in company does not comport with 
good manners; and mimicry is the favorite 
amusement of low minds. Speaking when it in- 
terrapts reading or conversation, and the habit 
of contradicting others, are improper, and should 
be checked. 





















At meals, children of suitable age should be 


admitted to table with the family, when ccnve- 
nient.—This privilege will improve their man- 
ners, and tend to prevent bashfulness and awk- 
wardness. 


Method and Order. 
Method is the hinge of business; and it re- 


quires order and punctuality. These we must 
teach our children principally by example. Let 
them see that we rise early, have regular hours 
as much as may be for the employments of the 
day; that we are careful to do one thing at a 
time, and every thing in its right time; that we 
stick to the business we have in hand as far as 
unexpected incidents allow; that we never put 
off till to-morrow what may be done to-day ; that 
we adopt the maxim, “a place for every thing, 
and every thing in its place.” Jet them be 
taught also, that what is worth doing, is worth 
doing well. 


It is for want of method and order, that some 


people who have much to do, get but little done. 
They are frequently in a hurry, have many 
things begun, but none finished. 


Religion. 
It is of great consequence, that the first im- 


pression made on the minds of children respect- 
ing the Divine Being, be correct and encouraging. 
—They should be taught that He is the giver of 


every good, the Author of all felicity, that He 
is love itself, and delights in our happiness. 

The principle of accountability for all our ac- 
tions is the basis of religious instruction, and 
ought to be early and forcibly impressed upon 
the minds of children—they should understand, 
that not for actions only, but for words and 
thoughts also, we shall be called to give an ac- 
count—that wherever they are, or whatever they 
are doing, they are constantly in the sight of 
the Great Searcher of hearts, and that how much 
soever they may conceul their faults from men, 
he sees and knows all they do—that he loves and 
approves them when they do well, but is dis- 
pleased with and condemns their evil words or 
actions.—We should endeavor early to make 
them acquainted with the operations of divine 
grace in their own minds, teach them that it is 
this which comforts and approves them for their 
good behavior, but makes them uneasy and dis- 
tressed when they have conducted amiss, and that 
to yield implicit obedience to its gentle intima 
tions, is the only sure path to peace and blessed- 
ness. Impressions like these, and having religion 
and happiness connected together in their view, 
will be likely to beget feelings of love, reverence 
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and gratitude. And as age unfolds the capacity, 
the doctrine of christianity ought to be presented 
in the simplest forms. No religious instruction 
is better suited to the minds of children, than 
that derived from the precepts and example of 
Christ ; and no part of his example more calcu- 
lated to touch their hearts, than the compassion 
and the tenderness, which he so perfectly dis- 
played. 

It is a very interesting part of religious edu- 
cation, to fix on the young mind a conviction that 
religion is not an occasional act, but the effect of 
the indwelling principle of divine grace by which 
their common conduct is to be governed, and their 
vil propensities subdued ; that the indissoluble 
connection between religion and moral rectitude 
must ever be maintained, if ye dove God, Gg will 
avoid evil and do good.—And that as it is the 
purity of the motive which not only gives worth 
and beauty, but which, ina christian sense, gives 
life and effieacy to the best actions, so without 
pure motives, acts of devotion, however splendid, 
will not be accepted in the divine sight. 

In closing these hints, permit’me to say, that 
whatever may be the event of a pious education 
tothe child, it is very important to parents to 
have acquitted themselves of the incumbent 
duty of training their child in the way he should 
go. Those who, though mourning over a prodi- 
gal child, can appeal to the Searcher of hearts, 
for having endeavored, to the best of their know- 
ledge, to lead him in the path of rectitude, must 
have feelings and reflections widely different from 
those of parents who, though also lamenting the 
evil course of their offspring, feel their own neg- 
lected duty of seasonable care and instruction, 


greatly increasing the bitterness of their sor- 
rows. 











































INDIAN CORN. 


The value of this cereat to the country has 
never been appreciated. Recent investigations 
and comparisons show conclusively that it is of 




















r more value than any other agricultural produc- 
: tion, not excepting cotton even, about which so 
1 much has been said. The culture of corn has 
; wonderfully increased the last few years; its 
d ratio of increase being far greater than any other 
s product. From 1839 to 1849, as per census re- 
r turns, the increase was fifty-eight per cent. Wool 
e the next highest, its increase being fifty per 
e cent. ; cotton, twenty-four; oats, twenty; and 
8 wheat sixteen. This is a remarkable result. The 
ir cotton crop has not increased half so rapidly as 
‘- the corn crop, and the claim of the former to the 
t title of ‘‘ king,” is only in its influence upon the 
.- commercial interests of the country. The cotton 
1- crop of 1851 was nine hundred and twenty-seven 
0 milli#ns of pounds, valued at one hundred and 
r, twelve millions of dollars, while the corn crop 


of 1850 was five hundred and ninety-two millions 
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of bushels, which at the lowest possible price at 
which it can be estimated, is of far greater value 
then the cotton crop.— Boston Journal. 


poor soils, crowded together, left untrimmed, 
choked up with a profuse growth of weak stems, 
and what little fruit they produce, nearly dried 
up, from the arid situation in which they are 
placed. On the contrary, in cool, deep and moist 
soils, in a sheltered and partially shaded place, 
the plants throw up suckers to the heighth of six 
or eight feet, and produce a profusion of large, 
handsome, and well flavored berries. 
sured are the most eminent English cultivators 
of the raspberry, of its love of a cool and moist 
soil, that some writers have strenuously recom- 
mended the use of bog earth and rotten leaves in 
the place of the richest loam. 
sured that the many complaints which are made 
of the meagre produce of many raspberry planta- 
tions, may be attributed wholly to the light and 
droughty soils in which they are often planted. 


to secure this, the north side of a fence or trellis 
which will form a screen from the sun, is the 
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ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE RASPBERRY. 
, The plants are frequently set out in light and 


So well as- 
We are well as- 


A cool aspect is of material consequence, and 


most favorable ; on the north side of ashrubbery, 
or row of fruit trees is also a suitable place. If 
neither of these situations is to be had, an open 
spot in the garden may be chosen, always being 
careful to avoid the south or east side of a fence. 
A temporary shade may be effected in the open 
garden, by planting a row of running beans on 
the south side. Having selected a proper place, 
proceed to prepare the soil. 

The success of planting out, depends consider- 
ably upon a judicious selection of plants. Suck- 
ers of all sizes are generally thrown up, and ma- 
ny cultivators would naturally select the largest ; 
such, however, are not the best, those of medium 
size, neither too large nor too smap)> have the 
finest roots, and spread more rapidly than the 
others. In selecting, reference should be had to 
the roots rather than the stem. 

Enriching the bed at the time of planting is 
not sufficient to keep the plants in good condi- 
tion. The beds should have a dressing of two or 
three inches of compost every autumn. 

The raspberry can hardly be said to need pru- 
ning, in the common acceptation of that term. - 
All that is required is to shorten the more vigor- 
ous bearing stems and to cut away the old wood 
after it has produced its fruit. The second sum- 
mer after planting, the plants will throw up a 
quantity of suckers ; if numerous and’small, four 
or five of the best should be left their entire 
length ; if large and strong, they should be short- 
ened to four or five feet, and the superfluous ones 
rooted up, unless wanted to form new plantations. 
As the raspberry is a rapid grower sfter it 
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once takes hold of the soil, quantities of suckers 
will spring up, which in the course of four or five 
years, will weaken the plants. On this account 
new plantations should be made every fifth or 
sixth year, and the old trenched and renewed by 
the application of the compost already mention- 
ed.—Hovey’s Magazine. 

~ 

CURIOUS INSTINCT OF PLANTS. 

Hoare, in his treatise on the vine, gives a stri- 
king exeniplification of the instinct of plants. 
A bone was placed in the strong, but dry clay 
of a vine border. The vine sent out a leading, 
or tap-root, direetly through the clay to the bone. 
In its passage through the clay the main root 
threw out the fibres; but when it reached the 
bone, it entirely covered it, by degrees, with the 
most delicate and minute fibres, like lace, each 
one sucking a pore in the bone. On this luscious 
morsel of a marrow bone would the vine continue 
to feed as long as any nutriment remained to be 
extracted. 


We see darkly into futurity, we never know 
when we have real cause to rejoice or lament. 
The worst appearances havé often happy conse- 
quences, as the best lead many times unto the 
greatest misfortunes. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Frovur anp Meat.—The flour market is firm and 
prices are well supported. Sales of fresh ground 
Flour from new wheat at $7 00 a7 12. Small sales 
of extra and fancy brands at $7 2542825. There is 
little or no export demand. Rye Flour is worth 
$3 87. Corn Meal—-sales of fresh ground Pennsyl- 
vania at $3 37 per bbl. 

Grain.— Wheat is , and prices are higher. Sales 
of prime new Southern and Pennsylvania red at $1 56 
a 157, and $1 65a 170 for white. Rye comes in 
slowly; sales of new Penna. at 78a 80c. Corn is 
active, with sales of prime yeMow at 67c afloat, and 66c 
in store, Oats are scarce; sales of prime old Penn- 
sylvan and Western at 47 a 48c for good. Barley 
is Worth $1 33 a 1 38. 


TEACHER WANTED , 
To take charge of the Male Department of the (Bacon) 
Friends’ School at Woodstown, Salem County, New 
Jersey ; so that the School may open at an early date. 
A male teacher preferred. 
For further particulars address either of the subscri- 
bers. 





Josepu Enctie, 
James Wootman, 
Wituiam M. Caw ey, 
Asranam Wootman, 
Cuar.es Bonn. 
Woodstown, N. J., 10th mo. 18th, 1856—3t. 


WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
MEN AND BOYS. The Winter Session of this 
Institution will commence on Second-day the tenth of 
Eleventh Month next, and continue twenty weeks. 
Terms for Tuition, Board and Washing, $70 00 per 
session, and no extra charges. 
For further information address either of the under 
signed DANIEL FOULKE, Principal, 
HUGH FOULKE, jr., Teacher. 
Spring House P. O., Montgomery Co., Pa. 


Trustees. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


OARDING SCHOOL, FOR GIRLS, WEST CHES. 
TER, PA.—This School is designed to accommo- 
date a limited namber of pupils, and the regular 
course of instruction comprises all the usual branches 
(Drawing ineluded, if desired,) of a solid English ed. 
ucation. 

The School Year-is divided into Two Sessions. The 
first commencing Qn the first Second Day in the Fifth 
Month, and continuing twenty weeks. 

The second commencing on the First Second Day 
in the Eleventh Month, and continuing twenty-two 
weeks. 

' ‘TERMS: 


For Boarding and Tuition, (Summer Session,) $65 00 
For Boarding and Tuition, (Winter Session,) 75 00 

One half payable in advance, the remainder in the 
middle of the sessions. 

Instruction given in the Languages at the usual ex+ 
tra charges, 

It is very desirable that pupils should commence 
with gi sessions. 

REFERENCES : 


Caleb Carmalt, Susquehanna County; Benjamin P. 


Moore, Harford County, Md.; Wm. P. Sharpless and * 


Philip S. Justice, Philadelphia; Stephen Paschall, 
Montgomery County, Pa. ; Hannah P. Davisand Philip 
P. Sharpless, West Chester, Pa. 
ELIZABETH W. RICHARDS, Principal. 
West Chester, 10th mo. 25th, 1856—5t. 


; ANTED,—A good, steady, temperate Friend 
who is a good miller, to whom liberal wages 
will be given and constant employment; apply to 
J. M. WILSON, 
Barclay P. O., Whiteside County, Illinois. 
10th mo. 11, 1856. 


LDRIDGE’S HILL EOQARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. The Winter Ses- 
sion of this Institution will commence on the 10th of 
the Eleventh Month next, and continue twenty weeks. 
All the branches of a liberal English Education are 
thoroughly taught; also the Elements of the Latin and 
French Languages. 
Lectures delivered on Scientific subjects. 
Terms $70.00 per session. 
For further particulars address the Principal for a 
circular. ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge’s Hill, Salem County, N. J. 
9 mo. 13. 1856—8t. 


\NHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

BOYS.--The Winter Session of this institution 

will commence the 17th of 11th mo. 1856, and continue 
twenty weeks. 

Terms.—Seventy dollars per session, one half pay- 
able in advance, the other in the middle of the term 
No extra charges. For further particulars address 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 

Crosswicks P. O., Burlington County, N. J. 

10th mo., 1856.3m. 


ONDONGROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. It is intended to com- 
mence the Winter Session of this institution on the 
first 2d day in the 11th Month, 1856. Lectures will 
be delivered on various subjects, by the teacher ; Also 
on Anatomy and Physiology, by a medical Practioner 
—the former illustrated by appropriate apparatus, the 
later by plates adapted to the purpose. TERMS— 
$65 for 20 weeks. No extra charges except for the 
Latin and French languages, which will be $5 each. 
For Circulars, including references and further par- 


ticulars, address 
BENJ. SWAYNE, Principal® 
Lonnonerove P. O., Chester County, Pa 

10 mo. 25—5t. 
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